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TO 

THE PATRONS OF THE MISCELLANY. 

| owe 
WHEN a new production is offered to the 
Public, it has been:customary to besprak the 
attention, and conciliate the regard of the can- 
didyvamt calighiened, by exhibiting a plan of 
This, the 
has been sufficiently done in the proposals.al- 


the intended work. editor conceives, 
ready presented. He, 
cularly to notice (on issuing the first number), 
that the advancement of useful knowledge, in 
its several departmefits, and the promotion of 
religious and moral principles (unconnected 
with those political disputes which separate 
man from man are the primary objects which 
it shall be his duty and endeavour to fulfil. 
On the performai.ce of this arcuous task he 


enters with diffiden’e of his abilities; and, 


while he claims the indulgence of the critic, 

solicits the aid of the judicious and well-in- 
® formed....to which he thinks the purity of hi 
| motives entitle him. The productions of men 
lsd aig aad geuius cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable to a free people; and those lighter 
effusions of the mind, where funcy is restrain- 
ed by judgment, and wit subservient to the 
eause of religion and morality, shail be grate- 
fully received ; but, whilst he declares himself 
willing to please the younger and fairer part 
of the community, he will, without hesitation, 
reject those pieces whicn have the smallest 


tendency to corrupt the morals of a people. 


we , P ‘ 
a The editor p!edges himself, that the future 


to the present 
; 


umbers of the Miscellany, shall not be inferior 
in point of general execution. 
pUhe paper will be transmitted io Subscribers 
i, 4 ho reside at a distance by mail (at their ex- 
ct M4 Bense) as soon as possible after publication... 
‘ As this paper will, at the end of the year con- 
ein a great variety of entertaining and other 
» Matter, of upwards of 200 pages, a General 
om .Jex to the whole will be given gratis....The 
Brice is One Dullar and Fifty Cents pier Annum, 
hyable half yearly in advance....Subscribers to 
his publication are respectfully solicited; and 
x !M munications ( fost faid) addressed to James 
” gram, Lrenton, will be than kfully received. 
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however, wishes parti- 
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THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA, 


Written by the inimitable Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
and generally considered as the most finished 
coniposition in the English Language. 
——— 


DESCRIPTION OF A&A PALACE IN A VALLEY. 


- 


Yer who listen with credulity to the whispers 
of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phan- 
toms of hope ; who expect that age will perform 
the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies 
of the present day.will be supplied by the mor- 
row ; attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of 
Abissinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty 
emperor, in whose dominions the Father of 
Waters begins his course ; whose bounty pours 
down the streams of plenty, and scatters. over 
half the world the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descen- 
ded from age to age among the monarchs of the 
torrid zone, Rasselas was confined in a private 
palace, with the other sons and daughters of 
Abissinian royalty, till the order of succession 
should cail him to the throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of an- 
tiquity had destined for the residence’ of the 
Abissinian princes, was a spacious valley in the 
kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on every side 
by mountains, of which the summits overhang 
the middle part. The only passage, by which 
it could be entered, was a cavern that passed un- 
der a rock, of which it had long been disputed 
whether it was the work of nature or of human 
industry. The outlet of the cavern was con- 
cealed by a thick wood; andthe mouth, which 
opened into the valley, was closed with gates of 
iron, forged by the artificers ofancient days, so 
massy that no man could, without the help of 
engines, open or shut them. 

rom the mountains on every side, rivulets 
descended, that filled all the valley with ver- 
dure and fertility, and formed a lake in the mid- 
dle, inhabited by fish of every species, and fre- 
quented by every fowl whom nature has taught 
to dip the wing in water. ‘This lake discharg- 
ed its superduities by a stream which entered 
a dark cleft of the mountain on the northern 

ide, and fell with dreadful noise from preci- 
ac5 to preeipice till it was heard no more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diversified 
with flowers ; every blast shook spices from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All snimals that bite the grass, or 
brouse the shrub, whether wild or tame, wan- 
dered in this extensive circuit, secured from 
beasts of prey by the mountains which confined 
them. On one part were flocks and herds feed- 
ing in the pastures, on ancther- all the beasts of 


-and secret passage, 





chase frisking in the lawns; the sprightly kid 
was boundinz on the rocks, the subtile monkey 
frolicking in the trees, and the solemn elephant 
reposing inthe shade. All the diversities of 
the world were brought together ; the blessings 
of nature were colle cted, and its evils extract? 
ed and excluded. 5 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its in- 
habitants with the necessaries of life ; and all. 
delights and superfluities were added at the an- 
nual visit which the emperor paid his childrens 
when the iron gate was opened to the sound of 
music ; and during eight days every one that 
resided in the valley was required to propos¢ 
whatever might contribute to make seclusiot , 
pleasant, to Ail up the vacancies of attention, and 
lessen the tediouness of time. Every désire 
was immediately granted. All theartificers of 
pleasure were called to gladden the festivity 5 
the musicians exerted the power of harmonys 
and the dancers showed their activity before the 
princes, in hope that they should pass their lives 
in this biissful captivity, to which those only 
were admitted whose performance was thought 
able to add novelty to luxury. Such was thé 
appearance of security and delight which this 
retirement afiorded, that they to Whom it was 
new always desired that it mightbe ge npens 
and as those, on whofm the iron gate had on 
closed, were never suffered to returns the 
of longer experience could not be known. 
Thus every year producéd- ew" schemes ” ail 
delight, and new competitors for imprison- 
ment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised 
about thirty paces above the surface of the 
lake. It was divided into many squares of 
courts, built with greater or less magnificence, 
according to the rank of those for whom they 
were designed. ‘The roofs were turned into 
arches of massy stone joined by a cement that 
erew harder by time, and the buildi ng stood | 
from century tocentury, deriding the solstitial 
rains and equinoctial hurricanes, without need 
of reparation. 

‘This house, which was so largeas to be fully 
known to none but some ancient officers who 
successively inherited the secrets of the place, 
was built as if Suspicion herself had dictated 
the plan. ‘To every room there was on open 
every square hada com- 
munication with the resi, either from the upper 
stories by private galleries, or by subterranean 
passages from the lower apartments. Many 
of the columns had unsuspected cavities, in 
which a long race of monarchs had deposited 
their treasures. ‘Phey then closed up the ope- 
ning with marble, which was never to be remoy- 
ed but in the utmost exigencies of the kingdom 5 
and recorded their accumulations im a book 
which was itself concealed in a tower not enter- 
ed but by the emperor, attended by the prince 
who stood next m success ion. 
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TO BE CONTINUED, 
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To the Editor of the Miscellany. 
SIR, 

Anticipating the amusement and advan- 
tage of your proposed publication, I send for 
vour inspection a few notes taken on a visit to 
the Kaatskill mountains, in the state of New- 
York. They were written several years ago, 
when the author was taking a juvenile excur- 
sion, and the description bears, perhaps, too 
much of that complexion; but I believe gives 
a true picture of the present appearance of 
nature amidst those rugyred hills. If the pub- 
lication of them yields as much mental pro- 
fit and pleasure to the reader, and raises in his 
mind as sublime ideas, respecting the works 
of the great Creator of the Universe, as the 
excursion did in thatof the traveiler, they will 
meet the purpose of a paper devoted to Sci- 


ence and Virtue. 
MENTOR. 
‘Trenton, June 5, 1805. 


—— ie 

AMONG the variety of objects, not less 
eeeeny - curious, which excite the at- 
tention of the observing traveller, few, per- 
haps, afford more entertainment, or raise more 
exalted and sublime ideas, than the /ofty moun- 
tain. Here Nature displays the greatness of 
her operations. Few parts of the United 
States, which I have seen, discover so much 
grandeur and magnificence in the works of 
« - tion, as the extensive chain of mountains 
wnich stretth themselves for hundreds of miles 
from the river Hudson, in a South-West di- 
rection. Were I to sisque a conjecture, it 
would be, that this part of the globe had suf- 
fered the most violent concussions from the 


; ~~—~—-eleluge ; or, that the Almighty had raised this 


tremendous barrier, to withstand the force and 
Violence of the ocean, and to enforce the de- 
cree given to its proud waves—“ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, aud no farther.’’ 

For seventy miles from the Atlantic, the 
Hudson is lined with lofty mountains; when, 
abruptly terminating their northern direction, 
they extend their rugged and craggy arms 
eastward and westward, at right angles with 
the mountainous banks of the river, and form 
that cham which extends into the state of Geor- 
giae Forty miles northward of this are situate 
the rugged mountains of Kaatskill, which ex- 
tend many miles in a sorth direction, fill up the 
space of forty or fifty miles between the Hudson 
and Delaware. Their majestic appearance 
inspires the beholder with a desire to visit their 
lofty summits. After viewing them daily with 
unsatisfied wonder ; and having been wrapped 
in their brown shade every evening during se- 
veral weeks, while on a visit of friendship near 
their base, my curiosity was sufficienUy roused 
to attempt the arduous task of climbing to their 
This was executed in 
company with some friends. and we found our- 
selves abundantly overpaid for the labour and 
fatigue which attended our expedition, 

In order to improve as much time as we 
could take from one day, we repaired the even- 
ing before that of our meditated excursion over 
the mountain, as near to its foot as we could 
find convenient accommodations, and procured 
for our guide a descendant of old Nimrod—a 
mighty hunter upon these hills) When the 





sun began to gild the mountain’s top, we com- 
menced our journey, and imagined the appa- 
rent distance from its foot to be less than a 
mile, but we-found it not less than four, 


’ full measure, before we arrived at its base.— 


On the 9th of June, 1783, abowt 7 o'clock in 
the morning, we began to ascend this most ve- 
nerable of the numerous mountains which 
stretch along the Hudson. Its base, where 
we approached, is marked out by a chain of 
rocks several feet in perpendicular height; 
and from the base to the summit, if I rightly 
remember, there are five similar chains or 
girdles of rock, nearly at equal distances, ex- 
tending on each side of us through the woods, 
as far as we could see, whose ascent is so per- 
pendicular, that they would be altogether in- 
surmountable, were it not for some breaks or 
gaps, which open a truly frightful and hazard- 
ous passage ; andeven these are so very diffi- 
cult, that a dog, who accompanied us part of 
the way, made hideous lamentations before he 
dared to follow us, and at last left us altoge- 
ther. 

The soil of the mountain is of so loose a 
texture, and its mean declivity so great, that 
were it not for these girdles, its appearance 
must soon undergo a considerable change, 
from the many and heavy rains which fall up- 
onit, and from the melting snows whichevery 
spring pour down its sides in torrents. But 
these serve as effectual barriers against its di- 
minution, if not against its change of appear- 
ance, as is very evident from the difference 
of ascent between every two of them, which 
is caused by the soil being carried down from 
one rockto the next. However difficult the 
ascent in any of these girdles, the moment 
we gained the top, we had a gradual easy acli- 
vity about half way to the next; when it gene- 
rally increased to such a degree, that we were 
under the necessity of assisting ourselves by 
the shrubbery and small wood which grows on 
the side of the mountain. When we had sur- 
mounted half our labours in ascending the 
mountain, we arrived at a rock which is well 
worthy the observation of the curious or thirs- 
ty traveller. It exhibits a plain perpendicular 
front of about ten or twélve feet square, in 
which there is a small fissure forming a right 
angle; through the horizontal side of which 
oozes a stream of the purest water, but so 
small that it adheres to the rock in its passage 
down the front of it. Nature, fatigued from 
unaccustomed labours, felt half refreshed at 
the sight. I was thirsty; bet, as my compa- 
nions had passed yn, I had not time to peel a 
piece of bark, which first offered itself to my 
necessity as the readiest method to separate 
the water from the surface of the rock; but 
applying the lip of our travelling d/ecky (a tin 
cup), which I had in my hand, close to the 
cleft, I soon received sufficient for a moderate 
draught. After just tasting to prove the qua- 
lity of the water and finding it very agreeable, 
I hasted after my companions, whe were now 
out of sight, having imprudently neglected to 
slake my own thirst, partly from eagerness to 
overtake them, and partly from a desire to 
share with them the treasure I had found. 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES RESULTING 
FROM 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


IT has been allowed in all ages, and every coun- 
try where we can trace a vestige of liberty, thata 
general diffusion of knowledge was its greatest guar- 
dian. What I mean by knowledge is, to know how 
to conduct ourselves in our duty to our God, who 
created us out of nothing; to our neighbour, which 
consists chiefly in the old and excellent precept “ of 
doing to others as we would wish they should do un. 
to us ;” and to ourselves, which consists in protecting 
not only ourselves, our children, &c. from the attacks 
or aspersions of our enemies ; in guarding against the 
temptations, which we know, from experience, we 
are mostliable to yield to; and in acquiring a sufficien. 
cy for the support of our family. In this knowledge 
is comprehended every thing that can sweeten life, 
make the good citizen, the faithful friend, or social 
companion. And what, let me ask, can tend more 
to the general diffusion of this knowledge than the 
circulation of periodical publications, whether in the 
shape of pamphlet, magazine, or sheet? View 
them in any light, either with respect to cheapness, 
variety, or utility : they afford agreeable exercise to 
the poet or the essayist. Their productions, or good 
selections from approved works, will be models for 
the aspiring young moralist, where he or she may ar- 
range their ideas, and compare them with pieces of 
approved excellence, or lest they should be partial 
to their own productions, can consult their more exe 
perienced friends upon their merits. We find by far 
the richest and most instructive part of the British 
classics are taken from periodical publications. To 
judge of this we need only refer tothe works of John- 
son, Addison, Steele, &c. with whom, through this 
medium, we are still enabled to hold converse. 

What a field for the improvement of youth having } 
finished a school education! Here they can form a 
style; here they may display the richness of their 
fancy; and here they have an opportumity of exhibit- 
ing their power of reasoning; for which they lave 
been labouring through a long course of classical and 
mathematical studies. 

It is not the scholar only who enjoys the advantages 
of weekly or monthly publications. ‘The mechanic 
or farmer must have a peculiar pleasure im reading or 
communicating improvements in their respective de- 
partments :—these are things to which we find the 
European publishers have been ever attentive; and 
men of this description have been the principal pa- 
trons of such publications. 

OLD STOCK. 
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ONE beautiful serene summer evening, after) 
rambling in a grove of laurels, till the lamp o!/% 
night arose and gilded the objects around me 
JT seated myself on the bank of a winding river 
A weeping willow spread over me its branches, 
which drooping, swept the stream 5 an antiquegy 
tower, partly in ruins, mantled in ivy, and sure 
rounded with yew and cypress, was the onl], 7% 
building to be seen. _ 
I had been reading a melancholy tale, which 
in strong colors impressed itself on my memo 
ry, and led me to reflect on the strange pl 
sure we ~ometimes feel in perusing the mos 
tragical story. “ What” said I “ can occasiols 
it ? can the human heart delight in the misfol” 
tunes of another? Forbid it heaven !’’ My % } 
eyes were fixed on the surface of the water” © 
the soft beams of Luna sported on the waves! © 
all nature seem’d hushed to repose ; when "ge 
gettic slumber stole over my senses, and m7" 
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thought a being, of angelic form, seated herself 
beside me. A mantle, of the palest sapphire, 
hung over her shoulders to the ground: auburn 
hair fell in waving curis on her fine neck ; and 
a white veil, almost transparent, shaded her 
face: as she lifted it up, she sighed and con- 
tinued for some moments silent. Never did I 
beheld a countenance so delicate; and not- 
withstanding a smile played upon her coral 
lips, her lovely blue eyes were surcharged with 
tears, and resembied violets droppiug with 
dew. Beneath her veil she wore a wreath of 
jasmine and mingled amaranths. 

“ Wonder not” said she in accents soft as 
the breath of Zephyr, “ that a state of woe can 
please. Iam called Sensisitiry, and have 
been from infancy your constant companion. 
My sire was Humanity, and my mother 
SYMPATHY. I (the offspring of their loves) 
was born in a cavern, overshadowed by myr- 
tles and orange trees, at the foot of Parnassus, 
and consigned to the care of Melpomene, who 
fed me with honey from Hybla, and lulled me 
to fest with plaintive songs and melancholy 
On one side ofthe cavern run a stream 
from Helicon, and in the trees around it the 
doves and nightingales built their nests. 

“ J make it my sole care to augment the fe- 
licity of some favored mortals, who neverthe- 
less, repine at my influence, and would gladly 
be under the dominion of apathy.” 

Alas! how inconsiderate ! if the rose has 
thorns, has it not a vermeil tincture and am- 
brosial sweetness! If the woodbine droops, 
laden with the dew drops of the morning, 
when the sun has exhaled them, will it not be 
refreshed and breathe richer fragrance ? so if 
a heart be touched with a story of distress, it 
will at the same time experience delightful 
sensations. If the tears often flow, say, can 
you call it weakness ? can you wish to be di 
vested of this genuine test of tenderness, and 
desire the departure of Sensibility ?” Ah ! no, 
fair Nymph! still deign to be my attendant: 
teach me to sigh with the wretched, and with 
the happy to rejoice, I am now sensible that 
the pleasure which arises from the legends of 
sorrow, owes its origin to the certain know- 
ledge that our hearts are not callous to the finer 
feelings: but that we have some generous joys, 
and generous cares, beyond ourselves !” 

Scarcely had I pronounced these words when 
the loud tolling of the village bell broke the 
fetters in which Morpheus had bound me, and 
dlespeiled the airy illusion. 


lls OPER ee 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


Dear Sensibility ! source inexhausted of all 
that’s precious in our joys, or costly in our 
sorrows ! Thou chainst thy martyr down upon 
his bed of straw; and “tis thou who lifts him 
up to Heaven—To thee we owe the finer 
emotions of the soul, and all the exquisite sen- 
sations of mutual love ! eternal fountain of our 
feelings |! —’Tis here I trace thee—-! 


Se ee os 


ELEGANT EXPRESSION. 
Lord Chesterfield, when speaking of the Even- 


iInG Dew, styled it.....6 Pbe Pears of the Sky for 
the Loss of the Sun.” 





TRENTON, JUNE 10, 1805. 
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Accounts from every part of the country 
afford us the pleasure of announcing the pros- 
pect of an early and abundant harvest. Great 
crops of hay are considered as almost certain, 
and our farmers are likely to be amply remu- 
nerated with the golden treasures of Ceres. 

———2_ + oe 

The foundation stone of the New Brick 
Presbyterian Church in this city was laid the 
15th day of April last—and such has been the 
uncommon activity of the workmen, under the 
direction of Mr. Moore, the master builder, and 
the gentlemen who superintend the work, that 
on ‘luesday last the Raising of this building 
was completed; and we are happy to say 
without the least accident or misfortune.— 
It stands on the site of the old church, ori- 
ginally built in the year 1724—is much en- 
larged in all its dimensions, and greatly im- 
proved in its architecture. 

—._ + oo 

Last Tuesday evening, near six o’clock, this 
place experienced a most violent gust of wind, 
accompanied with rain, hail, sharp lightning, 
and heavy claps of thunder. The wind was 
from the S. W. and by its rapid movement we 
are apprehensive that considerable damage 
must have been done in its course thro’ the 
country. 
perty of Mr. David Brearly, were killed while 
standing under a tree, and in this place many 
trees were blown down or torn up by the roots, 
and a pretty extensive stable, in the possession 
of Mr. Jemes, levelled entirely with the ground 
by this powerful agent of nature. 

———- +a 

Henry Lawrence, a mulatto man, has lately 
been committed to the dungeon of the jail of 
at Newark, for the supposed murder of his 
wife, by poison. 

NBG Bae 

At Bellville, (in this state) on the 23d ult. 
the body of Edward Kean was found murdered, 
and thrown below a bridge.—The perpetrator 
of this horrid crime is at present unknown. 

= + ee 

At Falsington, (Penn.) one day last week, 
Jesse Lovet put a period to his existence, by 
hanging himself to the bed post. ‘This man 
has left a wife and children. It appears he 
had complained a little before his unhappy exit 
of being unwell. 

t —— + 

Near Newton, (Penn.) on the Ist inst. about 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, the house of the 
widow Carey was entered by two men under 
pretence of getting a drink of water; which 
having got, they demanded her money, and 
knocking down the old lady, robbed her, and 
proceeded to break open a chest, frem which 
they took 70 or 80 dollars, and made off; but 
were pursued by the neigbours and taken, 
about 10 or 12 miles from the scene of their 
Villainye One of them it appears is an old 
offender, and lately from the state prison. 

———»>+ eo 

A letter from Marietta, under date of the 
7th April, mentions that “ the Osage Indians 
are likely to be cut up root and branch, by 
a confederacy of almost all the Indian tribes of 


At Maidenhead, two cows the pro- | 


i 





| the west: already blood has been spilt, and 


large bodies of men are in motion to attack 
their country. 
PLL LLL ILD 
By the latest accounts from Eurepe we hear 
little else than a continuance of the war. Tho’ 
the armies of the hostile nations appear to be 
inactive, the movements of their fleets are in- 
dicative of serious operations. The French 
fiect from Toulon had arrived at Cadiz, and the 
fleet from Brest, ’lis said, had put to sea, but 
was driven back by the English fleet under 
Sir John Orde ; but so various and contra- 
dictory are the accounts brought to this country 
about these fleets, that little or no dependence 
can be placed on any of them. 
~ ae + oe 
It is confidently said that the Emperor 
Napoleon has presented Mr. Robert Livingston 
our late minister at the French court, an ele- 
gant Snuff-Box, set with Diamonds, which is 
estimated at 8000 dirs.—By another account 
tis said that the present was in behalf of the 
Academy of Arts, and consisted of a very 
valuable Collection, and estimated at 10,000 


dollars. 
— + oe — 


With regret we mention that the interior 
cities of Spain are suffering under the cala- 
mity of the malignant or yellow fever ; which 
added to their state of war and famine, must 
render that nation truly pitiable. 

—_—_—_——— LS 


Dbituaryp, 


Tbe boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
_ And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 








> 
——. 








——e 6 oo 
DIED, 

In this city, on Friday last, of consumption, Miss 
Tueoposra Yarp, inthe 21st vear of her age. 

On Sunday the 19th ult. in Miffin county, Penn- 
sylvania, the Rev. Mr. Locan. The manner of 
his death was remarkable. For a considerable time 
he had been ailing, but was still able to officiate in 
the pastoral office. On the day above mentioned he 
went to church as usual, performed the divine ser- 
vice, and immediately afterwards sunk down and 
expired. 

At New-York, Mr. Leonarp Kp, in the 80th 
year of his age. 

In Bath (England), the Hon. Thomas Pownatt, 
formerly governor of this state. 

In London, Dr. Minver, aged 72, an author of 
several valuable works on medicine. 

In England, E_izaserH Crayton, aged 60. 
This woman, from an early propensity to masculine 
employments, had worked as a ship carpenter in a 
dock-yard upwards of forty years, and always in 
man’s apparel. She drank, chewed tobacco, and 
kept company only with the workmen; yet would 
never enter intogth@matrimonial state. She was a 
strong robust woman, and never permittedany body 
to insult her with impunity. 

Near Dublin (Ireland), Mrs. Bripcer KAva- 
NAGH, at the advanced age of 118 years, who left 
four sons, the eldest of whom is near 100 years of 
age. 
= — 

a7 SUBSCRIPTIONS to this Paper are 
taken in by the different Post Masters in this 
State—by Messrs. T.& J. Swoxns, New-York, 
and by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States; who -are also authorised to receive 75 
cents in advance on each subscription ; it being 
the half yearly amount for the paper. 
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Morality. 











Seat of the WMuses. 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
ets 2s oe 


THE FAREWELL. 
I go, farewell my beauteous maid, 
I leave the land belov’d for thee ; 
Froin Grasmere’s hills afar convey’d, 
From all that whisper’d joy to me. 





Though dear the little native vale 
To which I turn my lingering feet, 
Though dear the friends who in that ‘dale 
Expect their much lov’d son to greet : 


Yet will they hear the deep-drawn sigh, 
As shuns his couch the trait@r sleep ; 

‘Yet will they view his lamguid cye, 
And o’er the love-lorn mourner weep. 


Oh had ye known the gentle maid, 
How soft her accent, mild her air, 
‘How sweet her dark brown-ringlets play’d, 
And trembled on her bosom fair, 


Ye would not, Oh, my friends admire, 
Why seeks your son the walk by stealth, 

Why beats his pulse with fev’rish fire, 
Why fades the purple glow of health. 


And must I leave thee, must we parg ? 
Ah! ruthless fortune bids to fly, 

Nor heeds the pang that swells my heart, 
Nor marks thestear-o’erflowing eye. 


Yet hope shail sooth the bosom-care, 
Shall fondly prompt the tender sigh, 

Shall smiling wave her golden hair,” 
And roll her blue voluptuous eye. 


Perehance when time, hath stol’n away, 

A few dull ars of toil and pain ; 
mance, may beam a day, 
To Fide % mie to my love again. 


*« And hope enchanted smil’d, and waved her gol- 
den hair.” CoLLtns. 


LEDYARD’s PRAISE OF WOMEN. 
——e— 
THRO’ many a land and clime a ranger, 
With toilsome steps I’ve held my way ; 
A lonely unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger’s ills a prey. 


While steering thus my course precaricus, 
My fortune still has been to find 

Men’s hearts and dispositions various, 
But gentle Woman ever kind !— 


Alive to every tender feeling, 
To deeds of mercy always prone ; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing, 
With soft compassion’s sweetest:tone ? 


No proud delay, no dark suspicion, 
Stints the free bounty of their heart ; 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once inypart. 


_Form’d, in benevolence of Natire, 
Obliging, modest, gay,.and mild ; 
Wormian’s the same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, and savage wild ! 


When parch’d with thirst, with hunger wasted 
Her friend!y hand refreshment gave ; 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted '— 
W hat cordial in the simple wave ! 


a 


Her courteous looks, her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman’s the stranger’s general Lessin ig) 
From sult’ry India to the Pole. 





ON THE DUTIES WHICH WE OWE TO 
SOCIETY. 





Society has been compared to a heap of 
embers, which, when separated, soon languish, 
darken, and expire; but, if placed together, 
glow with a warm and animating heat, 

That our happiness depends upon the cul- 
tivation of the social duties, and upon the nur- 
ture of susceptible emotions, none but the mis- 
anthropist will deny ; for so gratifying is the 
enjoyment of participated pleasures, and so un- 
satisfactory those in which no one claims a share 
that from motives of policy we might cherish 
affection, and from selfish considerations try to 
gain esteem. 

Abstract the man of virtue and benevolence 
from society and you at once destroy the source 
of his delight, blast the buds of promised hap- 
piness, and leave a dreary vacuum round his 
heart. 

‘he benevolent Author of our being so con- 
stituted and ordained our nature, that we should 
derive felicity from communicating happiness 
and experience delight from imparting joy, 
and shall we ungraciously counteract his be- 
nevolent designs; and instead of contributing 
to the happiness of our neighbour, selfishly at- 
tend to our own gratifications ? 

No real felicity can exist independent of sus- 
ceptibility and affection, and the heart of him 
who is cold to the soothing voice of friendship, 
dead to the melting strains of love, and sense- 
less to the plaintive pleadings of distress, is a 
mansion only calculated for demoniac spirits 
or a cheerless dwelling for disgust and spleen 

‘The advantages derived from unanimity and 
friendship, are so many and apparent, that it 
seems almost impossible to believe they are 
not universally cultivated ; and every day’s ex- 
perience must convince an observing mind, that 
every amiable impression springs from the 
nurture of philanthropy and benevolence : and 
that the various vices which disgrace our na- 
ture, multiply in proportion to the decrease of 
domestic bliss ! He who is capable of despis- 
ing those bonds which consanguinity and affec- 
tion jointly frame, is seldom proof against the 
allurements of vice ; for his heart is callous to 
the voice of persuasion, and self-enjoyment is 
the only object of his desire. 

The being who would study his own happi- 
ness, should invariably consider that of others ; 
and by trying to augment their cup of felicity, 
he will not fail to increase his own. 

The savage who never knew the blessings 
of combination, and he who quits 3 society from 
apathy or spleen, bear an equal resemblance 
to the separated ember, which is incapable of 
communicating either warmth or light. He 
who has been accustomed to despise the feel- 
ings of the son, the husband, and the friend, 
and to laugh at those ties which embellish hu- 
man nature, imperceptibly acquires a ferocity 
of manners, that absolutely degrades the very 
hame of man. 

It should therefore, be early inculcated into the 
minds of youth, that our pleasures and enjoy- 
ments will be in proportion to our endeavours 


to lighten the burthen of our fellow-creatures, 
Were this method universally adopted, and 
children taught to cherish the soft affections, 
how much of that wanton cruelty would be 
avoided, which so frequently disgraces our boy- 
ish years ; and what is still move lamentable, 
occasions a Callosity of feeling throughout our 
future lives. 

Creatures as we are of habit and custom, how 
absolutely essential is it to our peace, that those 
which are acquired before ~~ judgment is en- 
lightened, should uniformly lead to the prac- 
tice of virtue ! 

— omer 


Aiterdotes. 




















Dr. FRANKLIN, when last in England, 
used pleasantly te repeat an observation of his 
negro servant, when the doctor was making the 
tour of Derbyshire, Lancashire, &c.—lLvery 
thing, massa, work in this country, water work, 
wind work, frre work, smoke work, dog work, 
{he had before noticed the last at Bath] man 
work, $ullock work, horse work, ass work: 
every thing work here but the Zog / he eat, he 
drink, he sleep, he do nothing all day ! the Aog 
be the only genéleman in England.” 

—2. (+ oe , } 

A gentleman observing to Doctor Johnson, 
that there were less vagrant poor in Scotland 
than in England, and as a proof of it, he said 
there was no instance of a beggar dying in the 
streets there. ‘ I believe you are very right, 
Sir, says Johnson, but that does not arise from 
the want of va agrants, but ihe impossibility of 
starving a Scotchman.” 

eo 

A grandee of Spain handing some refresh- 
ments to a circle of ladies, observed one with 
a most brilliant ring, and was regs enough to 
say in her hearing, I should prefer the ring to 
the hand,”—* And I,” said the lady (looking 
stedfastly atthe glittering order suspended to 
the Don’s neck) ** should prefer the collar to 
the deast.” 
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